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Variety in Preprimers 
By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


ANY reading-book series now include two or three Gi 
basic books, usually ranging in length from 32 to 44°: 
pages, which present stories in a text simpler thin’ 

that of the primer of the series. Many writers have deplored! 
the dissimilarity of the vocabularies in these simple book 
implying that a common basic vocabulary would be desirable. 
The value of such a basic vocabulary, in the opinion of the 
writer, is yet to be proved. The wiser course seems to be to 
determine the words which are used in common by a number 
of these simple first books and let them serve as steppingstones 
in a stream of simple context. 

The purpose of any reading instruction should be to simu- 
late for the child the experience of a proficient reader; that is, 
gathering the ideas of someone else from printed symbols 
(words and punctuation marks) without drill or repetition of 
the text. Even for the beginning reader, fresh material is 
much more interesting than hearing one’s classmates read and 
re-read the same few sentences. The story content of the pre- 
primer is so slight that it will not bear repetition and keep its 
freshness. That is the characteristic of a classic, and no pre- 
primer which has yet come to my desk can lay claim to that 
distinction. 

The alternative then is for the teacher to know the vocabu- 
lary of the preprimer she is using in its relation to the vocabu- 
laries of other preprimers. This sounds easy to do. However, 
the time and checking that have gone into the preparation of 
the two tables about which this article is written prove that 
such information gathered from everyday experience would be 
neither accurate nor specific. The writer hopes that there are 
not many errors in these tables, but the short common words 
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which are listed in Table II seem most elusive and slippery 
when one tries to put them in their true places in the table. 

The 12 preprimers listed in Table I were chosen using three 
criteria: first, a vocabulary of a few words wisely selected; 
second, interesting stories in which words and pictures sup- 
plement each other; third, illustrations which, if wisely used, 
will add richness (meaning) to the story. For example, the 
text of Who Knows is one of the simplest of the preprimers 
included in this study, but because its vocabulary is not suff- 
ciently like those of the 10 preprimers which precede it, it could 
not be inserted nearer the beginning of the list. However, its 
use of pictures has distinction, and it will suggest to the child 
ways in which pictures supplement the word story. 

These preprimers are not presented as the 12 best pre- 
primers, but as 12 preprimers whose vocabularies overlap in 
such a way that after reading the first four of them, each of 
the succeeding eight will present relatively few words which 
the children have not met previously in story context. The 
word tabulations which preceded this selection have been con- 
tinued for several years. Preprimers in several different orders 
have been used, but the arrangement in this article better satis- 
fies the criteria used in the determination of difficulty than any 
previous order. 


‘oa 12 preprimers are listed here with the names of the 
authors, addresses of the publishers, and the titles of the 
textbook series to which they belong: 


We Look and See, by William S. Gray, Dorothy Baruch, and Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1940. Curriculum 
Foundation Series. 

We Work and Play, see We Look and See. 

Happy Days, by Mabel O’Donnell. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1938. The Alice and Jerry Books. 

Rides and Slides, by Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey. Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1936. The Alice and Jerry Books. 

We Come and Go, see We Look and See. 

Bob and Baby Pony, by Cora M. Martin and Patty Smith Hill. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Real Life Readers. 

Nip and Tuck, by Grace E. Storm. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1936. 
Guidance in Reading Series. 

Off We Go, by Arthur I. Gates, Miriam Blanton Huber, and Celeste Comegys 
Peardon. New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. New Work-Play Books. 

Twins: Tom and Don, by Gertrude Hildreth, Allie Lou Felton, Mabel J. 
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Henderson, and Alice Meighen. Philadelphia: _ C. Winston Company, 
1940. Easy Growth in Reading. 

Here and There, see Rides and Slides. 

Who Knows, by Julia Letheld Hahn, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1937. Child Development Readers. 

Frolic and Do-Funny, by Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1932. The Children’s Own Readers. 


<c order in which the 12 preprimers are listed in Table I 
is determined by two criteria: the number of new words 
used in each preprimer and the repetition of words first used 
in other preprimers which precede it in the list. A new word 
by definition is one which has not been used in any preprimer 
preceding in the list the book in which the word is listed as 
new. The second criterion is the use of words already intro- 
duced in preprimers which precede the book in question. For 
example, since We Look and See is the first preprimer in the 
list, the 13 different words’ which it uses are all new. The 
second preprimer, We Work and Play, contains 34 different 
words, 21 new words and 13 words repeated from We Look 
and See. Happy Days, the third preprimer in the list, uses 31 
different words: 12 new words, 8 words first used in We Look 
and See, and 11 words first used in We Work and Play. The 
last book in the order suggested here is Frolic and Do-Funny 
which uses 74 different words, 17 of which are new. The 57 
other words are found first in 10 of the other books ranging 
from 2 words each, first used in Nip and Tuck and Here and 
There, to 15 words first used in Rides and Slides. 

A word is always assigned to the preprimer in which it is 
first used. For example, the two words from Nip and Tuck 
repeated by Frolic and Do-Funny are bow-wow and says; the 
two from Here and There are caps and do. 

The fourth book in the series presents a larger number of 
new words than any of the preceding preprimers if the order 
suggested in this table is followed. It, however, uses 8 words 
first met in We Look and See, 14 words first met in We Work 
and Play, and the 12 words first met in Happy Days. That is, 
it uses the 31 words used in Happy Days since it is the second 
in the series of three preprimers belonging to “The Alice and 
Jerry Books.” Several considerations were weighed in placing 


*In We Look and See the word we is not included in the vocabulary list given by 
the authors. For that reason we list 13 new words rather than 12 as the authors do. 
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this book here. The most important was that if the places of 
We Come and Go and Rides and Slides were reversed, if We 
Come and Go were fourth and Rides and Slides were fifth in 
the list, each book would present more new words and the 
numbers of repetitions from earlier books in the list would be 
smaller. 

From Rides and Slides to the end of the list the number 
of new words for each book is smaller than the initial 13 new 
words used in We Look and See except for two books, Off We 
Go, which uses 13 new words and Frolic and Do-Funny which 
uses 17 new words. Slightly more than half the 160 different 
words used in these 12 preprimers are introduced in the first 
five books. The remaining 77 new words are scattered through 
7 books, each of which is written by a difterent author. This 
provides variety in context as well as in content. The story 
content grows richer as the books advance with the exception 
of Who Knows, the placing of which has already been discussed. 


"|. 160 different words used in these 12 preprimers are 
arranged alphabetically in Table II. All names of per- 
sons and pets have been omitted from the list, as well as the 
four onomatopoeic words mentioned in the footnote to the table. 

Different forms of the same word are listed as one word 
when the stem is obvious in the forms. For example, the words 
plays, playing, and played are indicated in this table by the 
endings in parentheses following the stem—play, (s), (ing), 
(ed). The words puppy and puppies and hide and hiding, 
however, are entered separately in the table since in either of 
these variations the more familiar form might not be obvious 
to the child. 

In the column marked 1 in Table II, the 13 words first used 
in We Look and See are marked by x’s. In Column 2 the 34 
words used in We Work and Play are similarly marked—the 
x’s show the 13 words repeated from We Look and See and 
the 21 words used for the first time in this list of preprimers. 

By counting the x’s in the appropriate row it is possible to 
determine the number of books in which a word is used. By 
following the periods from the word in the stub of Table II 
to the first x it is possible to determine the preprimer in this 
list in which it is first used. The row gives the information 
about the word; the column, the information about the book. 
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TABLE II 
Tue Worps Usep 1n TWELVE SELECTED PREPRIMERS 








We Look and See 
We Comeand Go 
Here and There 


Bob and 


Rides and Slides 
~| Baby Pony* 


Happy Days 
Nip and Tuck 
‘wins: 


Tom and Don 
Who Knows 
Frolic and 
Do-Funny 


-~| We Work 
d Play 
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BO ae erates tors UoGt ne aviae eeS eit x x x x x 


A tlie ssbecniten tote Ag Dodauiahadae nati 


OME) sos cidade Sen es <j x x x x 


: x x 
POON O Ih. Sexe Sick ewe rsers Bite ae rok Roars wearer tae x 


GS cole Wig etek wie ald Sew leelels 
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TABLE Il — (Continued) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (xr) (22) 








x eM OK 


mM 


WOME cc tae cele etet Le x x x 
NGSUBEED occ caev cuss , ‘ eas aca 
house 


“x OM 
“oe OOM Om 


is . 
MUN 6s co eck abeus 


pamiets), Cee). «cc. cake x x x x 
BIE ks Vas cucneenan x x x 
RGN cn dos cc ese ase ; et fn eh cna a anetrard 
Waaats)s CEE)... 6 kv cece : : Rasta: “i x x x 
leaves 2 ; 

IR spac wee aro ob ane ; ie cane 


a) ee aot x x x x 
DES cave eed swaeoan <a x x x x x x x 
MG oso acSeedes x x x x x x x x 

WE os oa cece eee OU dee a hws bia a DRS wale eae lee eer eee aie 
SNM 350s v2 care exe’ x x x x 


MM OM OO 


i 


us OM OM 


3 

® 
» 
x 
» 
. 
» 
x 


MOS i Scencvieeseeanes 
MNES occ cendececees 
mother 
OR rk a rh ame ee poe 


x KK OM 
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TABLE II — (Continued ) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 








553 CSG OER NOUS CRETE CE DENS: FEO ESR S _CEo Se REO EA Se ER eR eee x 
DNC 5 operas ee aenieene sae Gee oNas sec kamera anal fia roasta eye te eae eve ahead sel tear ig tees ey x 
play(s), (ing), (ed)...... ae x x x x x x x x 
Ns nl avareres a Sra a eens She and eta eee eee ae x 

PRN 8s Sie eriereeeige Sate ip wi dase Sree a ees x x 

PRUROS 5 6 oi iccetyate eae ape: Beta mee aie temenr one 6 RE Raeno ere x 

DRM steers er kttaly x x x x 

I acre osc ate Nw asa te ot AE Pag lo Gmsicge lc he be ai tien Peat aah, Seer err pe Rta ETO x x 
RUM ere ae ee ae ae a x x x x 

WOE pcs itive c eh eee Ns x x x x x x x 
RR es soa owas x x x x x x 

PORES 25k ae OER a eee es aia eee ROA 

PANG WO eanlemahiones % x x x x x x 
WOR ors ae dee dean eis ae - x x x ¥ x * x 
GAs oi Ae nis one cain x x 

BAW oearee tn PO ether hat eta ref Meta TRE x x 
PENOOR «oo. ck skc tea wiceds ee aT ee ee I rer eT x 
PRD 8a Ace cctna vege tere x x x x x x x x x 
Ne CNS see x x x 
Rc NetshaNtiih se revorstari aoa io. bisem GE emaree ae tates Ra Oe ae es Pn i era eee ee x 
SOMOUIN R550. cs ac oiaes x x x x x x 
OBE) 620s bdo d teas 5 Aa cima td Or ete cearan ee eee x 

I es oie ee al Sees x x x 

MEMIRER 35 Dake tack Pee karan bs NaS a RAG aoe Ete aets x 

| ee a a eee x 

RON oe eh havea ceed cose tne hb land tateee Potewci chert Gite erateteeeaee e 

WR Se biel esa sha aie ausrecwrsie’ x x x x x x x x x x 
MORN Sf hear ntsc tic le cecal see aa cs ated, aks cata eae et Gace Sn creer rear aCe x x 
EONIE o Be oonlsa Sarah nacre at ; : OP Se Cues. ea og eee eae 

Rie kere s end Sete Oe ee re enn: x x 
Boe lt ieee een. Sic eee x x x x x 
PE aos t er aiels cnt. eese x x x x 

NE bt crceensars ee eeh oe 

Se ce 2 ache Rinne sces x 

Ds BESO E MS OSES eMC AS x a x x x x x x x x 
Re es eh aietele t mnteua praneete x x x x x 
eens ee Bre eng ; x x 
Se ee ee x x x x z x x 
ERNE oh Panes MOONE foc ecttu asa ined att adh Bana ete AE ed yer ale ie ols A ees 

Me crorcler tian ortaraven Setar x x x x x x x 

MOI soc wiarcles Caresiawiateis ; ; , 2S eae 

et ) re x x 

want(s), (éd) «0.66 6254s x x x x x x x x 
WR rae ic ee Bieta Svan albetahan ny eh a SNae as Slay eee ene Re Aes aT ea ge ee aCe eee ha ort x 
WABRGES) 6.6% s sce waiediens x ‘ 
WE rc en Badin eee ae x x x x x 

WME sss cia S bis cua serene x x x 

WORE So 5 scot amo aanirn’ x x x x x 
RAMI Ss Schr Se son nee A ah: x x x 
WANS fe scone sic hei zie ata y oe ares Screed, Oe cue as ole x 

MO) tac cetawawases dees x hes x x x 
MAN ete et, RL ae due treats Sag usin My anactd. ab beens Seanad Soe eRe MOR ena SIO x 
WOO he Seercieise oweus aerate re punrs Sic eee Pe oie SUR MEO mn eee re ee Cee x 
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TABLE II — (Continued ) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) -(8) (9) (10) (11) (22) 





IN . dius Wewbetecanen x x x x x x 
WH 3S cas cha Seoe we’ x 

ME 6.3845 ARR Re COS RS ele Oe Ole Dome a Ware Oe eee ae re ae aaa aan laa eraes x 
CE ocho xeneos kn x x x 
WOE 6 okie S5G6 ke Mee ee aD Meets vim, bask WEEN Cee eae eRe eRe 

Ws Sacco na anes sc cetae wen x x x x x x 
WO So o.2 5 6 emad deere eas Selo nee ee Sees x 


* The following onomatopoeic words used in Bob and Baby Pony are omitted from 
the list since they are used in but one book: clippety-clap, maa-aa, moo-00, yap-yap. 


N: ONE word is used in all the 12 preprimers. Two words 
are used in 11 books. More than half the words are used 
in only one book (58 words) or in two books (26 words). The 
words are grouped in the following list according to the num- 
ber of books in which each is used: 





Eleven Books Six Books (Cont.) Four Books (Cont.) Two Books (Cont.) 
and find three morning 
mother in train name 

it(s) pretty 

Ten Books me Three Books rabbit 
come not airplane saw 
father something at say(s) 
go(ing) this ball then 
is too bow-wow they 
the with brown walk(ed) 
to you car(s) 

good-by One Book 

Nine Books Five Books may began 
look(s) away on birthday 
little baby store black 
play(s), (ing), (ed) blue went cake(s) 
see(s) boat(s) where cat 

did who cookie(s) 

Eight Books funny yellow cow 
a good daddy 
can he Two Books day 
here make(s) are does 
I my am doll 
jump(s), (ed) one bed duck 
said ran calf fall(s) 
want(s), (ed) we cap(s) farm 

what do farmer 

Seven Books dog(s) found 
like(s) Four Books fast (er) from 
red for get(s) fun 
ride have got give 
run(s) home guess green 
two house had hay 
up kittens help(s) heard 

laugh(s), (ed) her hiding 

Six Books oh hide horse(s) 
big puppy his know(s) 


down she let’s leaves 
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One Book (Cont.) picture table wash 
man pony thank which 
mew puppies there will 
now right throws window 
off school time work 
out smell under yard 
party stop wagon yes 
pet supper was your 


Woe it is true, are important instruments in beginning 
reading. The recognition of words, however, is but one 
of several phases of the reading process which are important in 
the experiential understanding of reading which is the objec- 
tive of beginning instruction. The first-grade teacher can 
remember that the biblical life expectancy of these children is 
“three score years and ten.” During the week or ten days 
which the children spend reading Rides and Slides, it is impor- 
tant that they recognize the 29 new words and the 34 old 
words which are marked by x’s in Column 4 of Table II. The 
teacher need not try to make the memory for all these words 
permanent. The children will meet all but 7 of them again 
in other preprimers, and even the 7 will be met in Here and 
There. She must take a sporting chance that as the words 
which are used in only one or two books become essential to 
the child’s reading vocabulary, he will learn them. 

The first-grade teacher has other more immediate tasks at 
hand. The child needs to learn the wise use of context—com- 
mon sense—in guessing what the unknown word is. He needs 
to learn that reading is interpreting printed symbols in order 
to gain a story which someone else wishes to tell. Furthermore, 
he needs to learn that he must read the story just as the writer 
put it down, not as he prefers it. The child needs to under- 
stand that the learner’s attitude is a receptive attitude. Above 
all he must be accustomed to expect meaning as a part of every 
reading experience. All these phases of reading are to be 
included in the child’s experiential understanding of reading. 

One of several means used to reach this end is his first 
books—the preprimers. Repeated experiences with the same 
word in different interesting and simple contexts will be more 
valuable than repeated experiences in a single or a few familiar 
contexts. “Variety,” we are told, “is the very spice of life.” 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 


Many Books Read by a First Grade 


Told to J. MACLATCHY by SUSAN SCATTERDAY?* 


HE 21 children in the first grade of Main-Montrose 

School, Bexley, a suburb of Columbus, Ohio, began 

their reading experiences last September by dictating 
stories about their pets which their teacher multigraphed for 
them. By the first of October they were ready to read their first 
book. From then until the end of the first semester they read 
the following preprimers as a class, spending less than two 
weeks on each: We Look and See, We Work and Play, We 
Come and Go, Nip and Tuck, Rides and Slides, More Dick and 
Jane Stories, Here and There, The New Little Book, Come 
with Me, Little Friends, and Frolic and Do-Funny. These 
preprimers were read in this order. Several were borrowed 
from the teachers of other first grades and so were read when 
they were available. 

About the first of November the group began to read the 
primer of the prescribed reading-book series Fun with Dick 
and Jane and before the end of the first semester they had 
completed the old Elson Primer, also. Since February 
first, they have read the following first readers: Our New 
Friends, The Ranch Book, Little Friends at School, Real Life 
Stories, and In Rain and Sunshine. 

Each week, in addition to the books read by the children 
as a group, each child read an easy book borrowed from the 
school library. Before the child returned the book to the 
library, he read one or two stories from it to his classmates. By 
this device the teacher was sure that the child himself had read 
the book. 

These children took the Gates Primary Reading Test late 
in April. Their scores on the three subtests expressed as reading 
grades and reading ages are given in Table I. The average 
scores of these pupils on each of the subtests are as follows: 


Reading Reading 
Grade Age 
Word s0cOgmition ..... 6.05 cb sccccs. 2.6 8-o 
Sentence reading. . errr 7-11 
Po rere 8—2.5 


* Miss Scatterday has promised to write an article for use in the early fall telling in 
more detail the plan she has followed this year. 
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TABLE I 


Tue Scores on GaTeEs Primary Reapinc Test Maper sy a CLass OF 
First-GraDE CHILDREN 








| Worp SENTENCE PARAGRAPH 
Guionen’s RECOGNITION READING READING 
INITIALS Reading | Reading Reading | Reading | Reading | Reading 
| Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age 

B.E. 3-33 8-9.3 3-45 8-11 3-75 9-3-5 
E.F. 3-30 8-9 3-35 | 8-0.5 3-75 9-3-5 
7Se:. | 3.27 8-8.7 3-45 8-11 3-75 9-3-5 
CO: a27 8-8.7 3-40 | 8-411 3-24 8-8.2 
L.K. . 3-25 nn rere Aye rec sesies 3.55 9-0.5 
ee a ok S48 Bae fh deta ada 3-10 8-7 
A.W.. 3-2 8-8 4.20 | 8-8 3-75 9-3-5 
F.F. 2.65 ae ae ee lereree 3.10 8-7 
D.B..... 2.60 7-11 2.50 7-10 2.60 8.0 

N.M 2.50 7-10 1.80 rie 2.00 7-4 
M.G. 2.50 7-10 2.40 7-8 2.90 8-5 

E.W. 2.47 7-9-5 2.45 7-9 2.75 8-2.5 
J.S. 2.47 7-9-5 2.55 7-t1 2.75 8-2.5 
JS. | 2.43 7-9 2.50 7-10 2.95 8-2.5 
R.C |} 2.43 7-9 2.40 7-8 2.50 7-10 
3S. 2.40 7-8 2.55 | JI 2.60 8.0 

D.B 2:37 7-723 2.35 7-7.5 2.20 7-6 
M.H 2.37 7-7-3 2.55 7-11 2.50 7-10 
M.H 233 7-7-2 2.35 7-7-5 2.50 7-10 
L.R. 2:33 7-7.2 2.30 7-7 2.50 7-10 
BAS oss 1.60 6-9 1.95 73 | 2.20 7-6 











Although books have been but one source of these children’s 
reading experience, the number of pages each child has read 
has without doubt contributed to the remarkable record shown 


in Table I and in the averages for each subtest. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 
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Honoring Professor Bode 


Pp ROFEssOR Boyp H. Bope retires this year from the faculty 
of the College of Education at the Ohio State University, 
having served since 1921. Prior to that time he taught phi- 
losophy at the University of Illinois and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

His colleagues will honor him on May 26, shortly before 
the date of his retirement, by holding an educational confer- 
ence in which the meaning of his philosophy will be explored. 
There will be meetings at 3:00 and 8:00 p. M., both held 
in the University Chapel. This conference is a culmination of 

[Continued on page 141] 


Why Teachers Do Not Use 
School Broadcasts 
By SEERLEY REID 


R’: today is a part of American life, but not of Amer- 


ican education. Nine out of ten homes in the United 

States have radios, but less than half of the schools of 
the country have them. Nine out of ten American families 
listen regularly to radio programs; less than one out of twenty 
educational families—classrooms—listen regularly to school 
broadcasts. Most American children spend several hours a day 
listening to radio programs at home, but they go through school 
without ever hearing a radio program in the classroom. 

Yet there are on the air today dozens of broadcasts which 
are planned and produced for classroom consumption. There 
are the five series of the American School of the Air produced 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System. There are various local 
broadcasts produced by city school systems and other educational 
groups. There are broadcasts in the social studies, in science, in 
literature, in music. There is, in short, a rich variety of radio 
programs carefully planned and produced to supplement and 
enrich the classroom experiences of children. And these pro- 
grams involve no investment in expensive equipment, no 
technical knowledge. They are free to any teacher who will 
but turn the dial, yet less than one teacher in twenty makes use 
of this educational resource. Why? 

To determine the answer to this question, a survey of the 
use of radio in Ohio schools was made in the spring of 1941 
by the Evaluation of School Broadcasts research staff in co- 
operation with the Ohio State Department of Education. The 
findings of the survey showed that: 

Slightly more than half of the schools in Ohio had radio-receiving 

equipment. 

One out of twelve Ohio classrooms, both rural and urban, had a 

radio. 

A larger proportion of urban schools than of rural schools possessed 

radio-receiving equipment. 

Approximately the same proportion of elementary and secondary 

schools possessed radio-receiving equipment, but one out of eight 

elementary-school classrooms, and only one out of twenty-five sec- 
ondary-school classrooms, had a radio. 
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Teachers in one out of eight schools used network broadcasts, 
teachers in one out of sixteen schools used state broadcasts, and 
teachers in one out of twelve schools used local broadcasts. 

The N.B.C. Damrosch series and the C.B.S. program series, Tales 


from Far and Near, had the largest classroom audiences. 


‘© ps schools and teachers in the year 1940-41 had access 
to more radio programs than did most of the schools in 
other states. Consequently, any conclusions concerning the use of 
school broadcasts in Ohio cannot be considered representative 
of the country asa whole. Even in Ohio, no broadcast series had 
an audience larger than 2 per cent of teachers and students. 
This was true despite the fact that the five series of the Amer- 
ican School of the Air were broadcast regularly by four Ohio 
stations of the Columbia Broadcasting System, the Damrosch 
series was carried by two stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company, Station WOSU broadcast five series of the Ohio 
School of the Air, and other programs for school consumption 
were produced in such cities as Akron, Cleveland, and Toledo 
during the year in which the survey was conducted. 

The percentages of 1,894 teachers who gave the following 
reasons for not using in-school broadcasts were: 


Reason Per Cent Reason Per Cent 
No radio-receiving equipment ........ 50 Class work more valuable........... 10 
School schedule difficulties ........... 23 ‘Teachers not interested ............. 7 
Unsatisfactory radio equipment ...... 19 Programs not suitable for grades ..... 7 
Deck Of qntormMatiOn: «2... 666.0 685s 14 No programs available during school.. 3 
Poor Fadio TeCePHION: «2.0 56s es 11 Students not interested .......... 3 
Programs not related to curriculum.... 11 Contrary to school policy ...... 2 


It is evident that the major reason for this failure to stiline 
radio in the classroom was simply that the necessary equipment 
was lacking; half of the schools not using school broadcasts 
reported that they had no radios. Moreover, one-fifth of the 
1,894 schools not using radio programs said that their equip- 
ment was so unsatisfactory that clear reception was impossible. 

A second reason given by teachers for failing to use school 
broadcasts was that the programs conflicted with school sched- 
ules. A third reason was the indifference, even animosity, of 
teachers expressed in such explanations as “class work more 
valuable” (10 per cent); “teachers not interested” (7 per 
cent); “students not interested” (3 per cent); and “contrary 
to school policy” (2 per cent). 

Ten per cent of the schools reported that the programs 
were not related to the curriculum and 6 per cent explained that 
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they were not suitable for particular grade levels. Another 
reason, listed by 14 per cent of the schools, was simply that 
teachers lacked information concerning school broadcasts. 

In Table I are shown the differences between elementary 
and secondary schools and between urban and rural schools. In 
comparing the first two types, it was found that three-fifths of 
the elementary schools not using broadcasts had no radios, but 
less than half of the secondary schools were without equipment. 
The matter of schedule difficulties was listed twice as frequently 


TABLE I 
Reasons FoR TEACHERS Nor Usinc Scuoou Broapcasts, CLassiFIED 
BY ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY, URBAN AND RuRAL SCHOOLS 


l 
| Elemen- | Second- | 


Reasons | Urban | Rural 
ary 








tary | 
| 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) | (5) 
No radio-receiving equipment | 60 45 49 52 
School schedule difficulties -) 2 2 2 
Unsatisfactory radio equipment ; Kg 7 | i 19 
Lack of information ......... | 13 12 10 15 
Poor radio reception ecie 28a 10 13 10 
Programs not related to curriculum | 8 15 14 8 
Class work more valuable 8 15 14 8 
Teachers not interested ... 5 11 8 6 
Programs not suitable for grades 7 7 10 4 
No programs available 
during school I 4 | 4 2 
Students not interested .. 2 a 2 3 
Contrary to school policy 2 3 2 2 


by the secondary schools as by the elementary schools. Second- 
ary schools were more often indifferent to school broadcasts, 
and they gave the reason “not related to the curriculum” more 
often than did the elementary schools. 


‘7a were fewer differences between urban and rural 
schools than between elementary and secondary institu- 
tions. The same proportion of the urban and rural schools not 
listening to broadcasts reported a lack of radios, and the same 
proportion reported schedule difficulties as a reason for not 
listening to broadcasts. Between the two groups, urban and 
rural, however, there were three significant differences: First, 
urban schools listed more often the reason “class work more 
valuable” for not listening to broadcasts. Second, more urban 
schools failed to fit the broadcasts into the ordinary classroom 
procedures. Third, there was a greater lack of information 
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concerning school broadcasts among the rural schools than 
among the schools in city systems. 

It is apparent from the data in the open table and in Table I 
that if in-school broadcasts are to be used widely, school systems, 
parent groups, and other educational organizations must pro- 
vide the schools with radios. There is also a need for the 
pre-service and in-service education of teachers in the use of 
radio in their classrooms. If teachers and principals were con- 
vinced that radio can be used effectively in the education of 
children, they would not find school schedules an insurmount- 
able barrier. Often difficulty in adjusting schedules to the time 
of broadcasts is given as an excuse for ignorance, indifference, 
or even animosity concerning the use of radio programs in 
school. Likewise, such statements as “programs not related to 
curriculum” or “class work more valuable” are, more often 
than not, a tacit admission of the failure of teachers and admin- 
istrators to consider the uses and potentialities of school 
broadcasts. 

On the other hand, there is a need for radio stations and 
educational organizations to plan their broadcasts more care- 
fully. Too often, as various research studies have shown, school 
broadcasts give insufficient attention to the curricular require- 
ments of American education, to the emotional and intellectual 
maturity of potential listeners, and to the realities of listening 
conditions in American classrooms. It seems obvious that 
teachers cannot and should not be expected to use inferior pro- 
grams. Not only should school broadcasts be planned and 
produced more carefully, but they should be publicized more 
widely and effectively. Teachers cannot use radio programs if 
they have no information about them. 

The answers which the teachers made during the survey 
showed that four objectives must be attained before school 
broadcasts can become an integral part of the educational expe- 
riences of American boys and girls. First, the schools must be 
provided with adequate equipment; second, teachers must be 
educated in the use of radio; third, programs must be adapted 
to the curricular requirements of the schools and to the needs of 
the pupils; and fourth, broadcasts for children must be widely 
publicized. [Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 


A State-Wide In-Service 
Training Program 
By V. E. ANDERSON, E. M. DRAPER, and P. R. GRIM 


ARLY in 1943, the state of Washington launched a two- 
k, year state-wide in-service training program embracing 
39 counties and including 1,000 school systems and 
12,000 teachers. While the problem of training or re-training 
wartime teachers undoubtedly facilitated the granting of funds 
by the legislature so that the state board of education could 
set up the program, the program, as it operates, is by no means 
an emergency measure. All participating agencies agree that 
it has marked potentialities as a long-range program for a 
majority of the teachers of the state. It is in harmony with a 
recent trend in teacher education which is toward bringing 
theory and practice into closer co-ordination by having instruc- 
tors from teacher-training institutions go outside their class- 
rooms to continue the process of education in the natural 
laboratory—the school. Educationally, the in-service program 
has many distinct advantages. It allows the instructor to work 
with the teacher on the job, to demonstrate new procedures, 
and to study the effective use of materials in the realistic setting 
of an actual schoolroom. Conferences and discussions arise 
naturally out of actual classroom problems. 

As this state-wide program represents a large-scale co- 
operative effort of teacher-training institutions, a state depart- 
ment of education, and the public schools, we feel that its 
report will have general value to educators. If the program 
maintains its present achievements, the plans, organization, and 
techniques described herein may have both interest and applica- 
bility for teacher education in other states. 

Under the State Board of Education, the agencies conduct- 
ing the in-service program are the State Office of Public 
Instruction and the five publicly supported teacher-training 
institutions. The Eastern, Central, and Western Washington 
Colleges of Education provide instructors from their regular 
staffs for this program with the teachers of the elementary 
schools, and the University of Washington and the State 
College of Washington, for teachers of the secondary schools. 
Of significance to teacher education in the state is the fact that 
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the instructional staff is furnished as a service to the public 
schools. Arrangement of schedules is made within the institu- 
tions to permit staff members to be released for a few days to 
a quarter at a time. The State Office administers the program 
and has the authority to determine the areas in which the 
service is to be given at a particular time. The funds appropri- 
ated for the maintenance and traveling expenses of the instruc- 
tors while they are working in the schools are administered 
by the central agency. A committee from the Office and the 
institutions develops the general policies. 


REGIONAL zoning plan, which allocates certain territory to 

be served by each institution, reduces the amount of 

travel demanded of the instructors. Assignment of the program 

is ordinarily made to one or more counties at a time. Applica- 

tions for the program, which must be made to the state super- 

intendent of public instruction, usually go through the office 
of the county superintendent. 

After a number of schools in an area have indicated interest 
in obtaining the service, the state superintendent calls a meeting 
of the school administrators and representative teachers in the 
area. They discuss the possibilities of the program, how it may 
best function to serve the schools in the area, and whether the 
elementary or secondary program is desired. They discuss the 
methods whereby each superintendent may present the program 
to his teachers and gather information from them regarding the 
type of assistance desired. The definite assignment of the area 
is then made to a certain institution for a six weeks’ period, 
taking into consideration the number of areas applying for the 
program, the number of staff members available from the 
institutions, and other pertinent factors. It has been the general 
practice to have only one institution serving a particular area 
at any time. Generally, four areas are served by each institution 
during the school year. 

After assignment has been made, the director of the program 
from the institution calls a meeting of the interested school 
administrators in the area to organize it. The information 
gathered by the superintendents as to the fields and problems 
with which the teachers are concerned is used in developing the 
schedule and assigning instructors. No stereotyped plan has 
been made for methods of conducting this in-service program. 
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Class visitation, individual conferences, group meetings, demon- 
strations, and clinics have been combined in different ways to 
give each area the type of service it desires. A certain amount 
of follow-up work is also done during the year in schools which 
request it. The three state institutions not covered in this paper 
developed differing plans of participation in this work. How- 
ever, like the colleges here reported on, they used the method 
of direct participation in the work of the individual school 
system. This close personal contact between instructors from 
the training centers and classroom teachers in actual teaching 
situations was a valuable common factor in the whole state 
program. 


“i in-service training program for elementary-school 
teachers developed by the Western Washington College 
of Education, Bellingham, is largely carried out from a limited 
number of centers within the selected county. These centers 
are determined by the school superintendents according to the 
criteria of interest of local teachers, importance of problems, and 
central facilities for transportation. The College has freed two 
instructors each quarter from the department of student teach- 
ing to carry on this work, the one, a specialist in primary 
education, the other, a supervisor in the upper grades. 

The program for King County, adjacent to Seattle, was 
set up in four centers in which were held weekly group meetings 
of two hours. An average of about 30 teachers attended the 
primary and upper-grade group meeting at each center weekly. 
The primary group worked upon such problems as the use of 
various kinds of art media, industrial arts, language arts, room 
arrangement, the activity program, the social studies, and prob- 
lems of grouping. The teachers in both groups selected prob- 
lems arising in their own classrooms which were discussed in 
informal meetings of teachers and instructors. 

During their visits to the classrooms of the teachers working 
in the group centers, the college instructors used a positive 
approach, that is, they avoided direct criticism, and sought 
things to be commended. They discussed group and individual 
problems with principals, superintendents, and teachers; ob- 
served classes, examined facilities, taught classes; gave sugges- 
tions regarding books, materials, and methods. They brought 
materials and books and visual aids from the college to the 
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schools. They worked intensively in helping teachers arrange 
their rooms more artistically and functionally, encouraged 
teachers to help each other and to use their knowledge of child 
growth in planning classroom work. 

The instructors noted evidence of growth and development 
in certain teachers which resulted in room arrangements that 
allowed for comfortable working space and in programs that 
made possible creative work, provided opportunities for pur- 
poseful reading, and encouraged wide pupil participation. They 
noted, also, a tendency on the part of some teachers to make a 
careful and intelligent diagnosis of pupils’ problems in reading, 
arithmetic, and spelling. They saw that some teachers were 
concerned over the health of pupils and aware of the importance 
of physical surroundings. In some cases teachers were making 
very effective use of community resources. 

During two different weeks of this in-service work, two 
special college instructors, one in fine arts and one in music, 
visited the four training centers to work intensively with certain 
teachers on problems in these areas. These special instructors 
also visited many additional schools and worked directly with 
teachers and children. The teachers found this assistance of 
great value, since their training and experience were apparently 
quite inadequate in the areas of music and fine arts. 

Elementary-school teachers were encouraged to visit the 
Campus Schools at the College in Bellingham. These visits 
were carefully planned so as to provide the teachers from the 
field with opportunities to observe in grades and in areas of 
special interest. Teachers were given special conferences with 
Campus School instructors regarding their problems, materials 
for their schools, and suggestions for reading. Visitation proved 
especially helpful to teachers who had recently returned to the 
field, and to out-of-state teachers. 


r ApRIL, 1943, the University of Washington was assigned 
the problem of developing an in-service training program 
for secondary-school teachers in the southeastern part of the 
state. The formation of this in-service staff was made possible 
by the fact that decreases in enrollment in some departments 
eased faculty teaching-loads. A preliminary meeting was held 
with representatives from the State Office of Public Instruction, 
administrators, county superintendents, and teachers of the area, 
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to discuss the needs of the particular schools and the best type 
of program to initiate in the two remaining months of the school 
year. As the program was initiated late in the school year and 
many schools were closing early to permit pupils to work on 
the farms and in industry, they decided to use the conference 
method. This involved visitations and conferences in individual 
schools. At a later date, the director of the secondary-school 
program visited every school in the region to confer with the 
administrators and teachers concerning the organization of the 
work in various departments of the schools concerned. 

As a result of these meetings and conferences, a schedule 
was worked out for the entire area. During April and May, the 
staff members from the University held meetings, conducted 
conferences and general staff meetings, and visited teachers in 
11 high schools in southwestern Washington. Some members 
of the University of Washington Workshop in Curriculum 
Improvement, who are regularly on the staff of the State 
Office of Public Instruction and the staff of the Seattle public 
schools, assisted in the work. They considered problems in 
English with emphasis on reading; the social studies; Wash- 
ington state history; physical education, health, and first aid; 
art and music; commerce; remedial reading; guidance and 
pre-induction training. 

The visiting staff members from the University represented 
a cross section of the academic departments in the College of 
Education as well as instructors from the Department of Educa- 
tion. All staff members approached the problems in each school 
system through preliminary conferences with teachers and 
administrators. In this way, procedures were developed which 
readily dispelled any feeling on the part of the teachers that 
they were being supervised or that critical reports would be 
formulated as a result of the work in the schools. Staff members 
were assigned to schools only upon the request of the schools 
for assistance in certain subject-matter areas. They worked in 
co-operation with the teachers in formulating plans for the 
in-service activities, and their reports were made to the teachers 
in each department at the conclusion of the program. 


PECIFIC areas in the state in which the University has de- 
veloped a program during the present school year are 
Grays Harbor County, where in-service work was initiated in 
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the autumn quarter, and King County, where the program was 
begun during the winter quarter. As there are 21 high schools 
participating in King County, it has been necéssary to serve more 
than 150 departments and hundreds of teachers. Approximately 
55 members of the regular faculty of the College of Education 
have been taking part in the work. 

Regular evening conferences have been developed for both 
the administrators and teachers in Grays Harbor and King 
Counties. Attendance is optional, and the topics cover admin- 
istration and guidance as well as language arts, physical educa- 
tion, and other areas of the high-school curriculum. The Uni- 
versity staff members serve on a panel and the problems from 
the field are considered in informal discussions. Some of these 
conferences have been so organized that teachers attending all 
of the sessions could arrange to receive graduate or under- 
graduate credit. 

All administrators, teachers, and University staff members 
have expressed themselves as favoring follow-up conferences 
in the schools, so that the plans formulated at that time can be 
studied again and modifications made. Their feeling was that 
this work needs to be continuous over a long period of time if 
it is to accomplish effective results in terms of curriculum 
development. 

So far, the program appears to present possibilities for 
correlating the in-service work with the curriculum improve- 
ment activities in the state and the teacher-training activities 
of the University of Washington. It will be interesting during 
the coming year, to ascertain to what extent these co-operative 
activities in the public schools will stimulate interest on the 
part of the teachers in the state program of curriculum improve- 
ment which is being developed by the State Office of Public 
Instruction. Because staff members from the University of 
Washington are participating in both the in-service work and 
the curriculum-improvement program, it is anticipated that 
present teacher-training activities will be carefully scrutinized 
as a result of these off-campus responsibilities. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 5] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Co-operative Planning 


HE postwar-planning project of the Ohio College 
Association, now in an early stage, is significant not 


only as an example of co-operative planning by col- 
leges but as suggestive for other types of educational institu- 
tions. The preliminary work on the project was done by a 
committee of the Association in co-operation with a representa- 
tive of the United States Office of Education, and was approved 
by the Association at its annual meeting. 

There is to be a conference in October which will consider 
postwar conditions as they affect various aspects of higher edu- 
cation. This will be open to all members of the teaching and 
administrative staffs of the participating colleges and to repre- 
sentatives of various pre-college educational agencies. The 
following eight problem areas have been agreed upon as con- 
stituting the field to be covered by the conference: curriculum, 
methods, and administration in the education of returned vet- 
erans; adult education through extension and correspondence 
courses; needed changes in general education; admission of, 
and advanced credit for, returning veterans and war workers; 
vocational counseling, rehabilitation, and placement; personal, 
religious, and educational counseling and guidance; prepara- 
tion of college teachers through graduate study; and college 
finance and control. 

A committee has been appointed to carry on studies in each 
of these areas, and the president of each participating college 
has been asked to suggest appropriate problems for study by 
each committee. Due to the difficulty of travel in wartime, the 
committees have been organized on a regional basis: problems 
of adult education, for example, are to be studied by a com- 
mittee appointed from the faculties of colleges in and near 
Cincinnati. The eight committees, together with such college 
presidents as wished to attend, met in a preliminary con- 
ference on May 16-17 to delimit the areas and plan their 
programs of study. 

At the general conference in October there will be a series 
of seminar-type discussions led by these committees. It is not 
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expected that the committees will prepare definitive reports to 
be presented to the conference but they will gather information 
and formulate proposals for discussion. It is expected, rather, 
that out of the discussion definite reports will be developed. 
On the final day there will be one or more general sessions 
in which the conclusions of the various discussion groups will 
be reported to the entire membership. 

This seems to be an excellent design for a successful plan- 
ning project. It calls for a co-operative attack on a group of 
difficult and important problems, and provides for participa- 
tion, not only by administrators but also by staff members. It 
should result in important conclusions. 

Similar projects, with appropriate modifications, might well 
be inaugurated by the public schools, which also will face many 
difficult problems in the postwar period. The schools of a city, 
county, or other area, with assistance, perhaps, from the State 
Department of Education, the State Education Association, or 
a teachers’ college, could formulate and delimit a number of 
problems, and deal with them in a manner similar to that 
described. The need for such planning is urgent. 

R. H. E. 


Service to Schools and Communities 
Nor many years the College of Education has recognized 


that one of its responsibilities is that of making its 

resources available, not only to students on the campus, 
but to schools and communities throughout the state. Many of 
the problems which schools and communities face call for 
technical services of a kind not available in most communities 
but which can be supplied by the College. In recent years a sub- 
stantial part of the time and effort of staff members has been 
devoted to such service. This has taken many forms, from 
single lectures by individuals to participation in surveys, work- 
shops, and curriculum-revision projects running through several 
quarters. 

In view of the fact that during the war the problems of the 
schools are more complex and difficult than usual, and that this 
difficulty is likely to be further increased in the postwar period, 

[Continued on page 142| 





GRR READINGS 85 
Books to Read 


FisHER, Dorotuy CanFiELD. Our Young Folks. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1943. xviii-+329 pp. 

Youth and the Future, published early in 1942, reported the findings 
and recommendations of the American Youth Commission based on their 
intensive five-year study of the situation in which the young people of our 
country had found themselves during a period of industrial depression that 
had been characterized for them by unemployment and frustration. Dorothy 

‘Canfield Fisher was one of this group of notable and representative citizens 
to whom the American Council on Education delegated the task of fact- 
finding and interpretation. The Commission in turn set for Mrs. Fisher the 
task of further interpretation—a restatement of their findings that would 
reach a wider range of the reading public than their more formal report. 
Keen interpretation of the American scene is not a new undertaking for 
Mrs. Fisher. Our Young Folks is more than a very readable restatement of the 
report of the Commission. It is more than an amplification of the last chapter 
in that report, which Mrs, Fisher had already written. It has a “message,” 
as we say, for those who are in a position “to do something about it,” and 
in particular, a message that makes it appropriate for a periodical in the field 
of education to call attention to it. It should be required reading for all of 
us, teachers, administrators, and members of boards of education alike. We are 
not compelled to mark time during the war period, and blueprints must be 


d stw j . 
prepared for postwar readjustments a eee 


Roserts, HoLttanp D.; KAuULFERs, WALTER V.; AND KEFAUVER, Grayson N., 
editors. English for Social Living. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1943. xvi--360 pp. 

This book, which presents descriptions of projects and practices developed 
over a three-year period in the ten Pacific Coast school systems which par- 
ticipated in the Stanford Language Arts Investigation, is currently being met 
with both enthusiastic hosannas and vociferous denunciation on the part of 
teachers of English. It is evidently the sort of report which constitutes an 
open invitation to the controversial-minded for a field day of pro- and con- 
fusion. 

To begin with, the aim of the Stanford Investigation was not to investi- 
gate the teaching of English in the West, but to reform it. “It is the per- 
vading purpose of language,” say the directors, “to help all people grow and 
develop so that their whole lives are better, freer, richer, happier, and more 
effective for themselves and for all their fellows, of every race, nationality, 
economic position, and political and social belief.” While this statement has 
a fine cosmic flavor, the realist, taking a cue from the treatise on semantics 
included in the book, is inclined to point out that language, being neutral, 
has no purposes whatsoever and that English teachers, moreover, are likely 
to congratulate themselves if they achieve the much more modest objective 
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of developing in pupils the ability to read a little more thoughtfully, to write 
and speak a little more effectively, and to think a little more clearly. 

The major portion of the report, consisting of twenty-five descriptions 
written by secondary-school teachers of the procedures employed in their 
own classes, is of somewhat uneven quality, though the style of the accounts 
is, in general, informal and highly readable. The topics treated include the 
teaching of low-ability groups, the use of community resources, the develop- 
ment of free-reading programs, the employment of interschool broadcasts, 
and the handling of personality problems revealed through writing. Some 
of the teachers describe frankly the difficulties attendant upon the introduction 
of a program of teacher-pupil planning; others present an apparently idealized 
picture of classes working in an atmosphere of sweetness and light—and 
achieving amazing progress, as in the case of one group of Sophomores, most 
of whom are declared to have developed in one semester’s time, “style, 
originality, effectiveness, and grammatical correctness”! 

In the discussion of semantics which concludes the book, no new ground 
is broken, but the illustrations are fresh and timely and the teaching pro- 
cedures recommended are stimulating. 

The merit of this publication lies in its recognition of the need for a 
new freedom in the teaching of English; its weakness is that nobody seems 


very sure where the new freedom leads. Wisin Hasenen 


RossELL, BEaTRICE SawyER. Public Libraries in the Life of the Nation. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1943. vii-+105 pp. 

College students considering library work as a profession are the chief 
audience for this book, though it will be of interest, in a lesser degree, to 
high-school Seniors. Vocational counselors will do well to familiarize them- 
selves with it as a source to which to refer students. 

After a brief discussion of the place of books in human life, the author 
proceeds to describe the various types of public-library work. She describes 
a library or library service of each chosen type, taking in every case a library 
giving outstanding service to its patrons. Stress is laid, throughout, on the 
need for greatly expanded library service in the United States and Canada. 
Briefer mention is made of the possibilities for service in the other American 
countries. Qualifications for professional workers in these fields are given 
as well as the possibilities. Careful readers should finish the book with a 
true picture of what such work will be like and with a good idea as to 
whether or not the work will appeal to them. 

The style is clear and interesting. Information is authoritative and well 
presented. The appendices include a list of accredited library schools, a 
list of other library-training agencies, information regarding certification of 
librarians, and a brief list of library organizations and periodicals. 

Rutu E. SEEGER 


Tuomasson, ArnoLtp L. A Half Century of Teacher Training in State 
Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges of the United States, 1890-1940. 
(Abstract) Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1943. 15 pp. 

Thomasson’s study of the changes in the general character of normal- 
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school and teachers-college curriculums presents a picture of continuous 
educational change. His research covers the half-century from 1890 to 1940 
and is based primarily upon the catalogues issued by 45 institutions in 28 
states. 

The findings indicated that the normal schools of fifty years ago were 
designed primarily for elementary-school teachers and that requirements for 
admission varied greatly from one institution to another. By the year 1900, 
there was a trend toward longer periods of training, and both student and 
staff personnel were increasing rapidly. At the same time, the number of 
curriculums offered began a steady increase, growing from 118 in 1890 to 
222 in 1921. In more recent years (from 1922 to 1940), the reverse has 
been true in the schools surveyed. The total shrank to two hundred cur- 
riculums listed at the beginning of the present decade. 

Academic emphases, too, have shifted during the last fifty years although 
basic professional requirements have remained stable. Specifically, Thomasson 
found evidence that the English, science, and social-studies fields have ex- 
panded while mathematics and foreign languages have declined. The author 
concluded that the trends in teacher training were shaped by changing needs 
and conditions in the public schools. 

Although it presents little that has not been indicated previously in 
historical treatments of the American educational system, the present study 
provides details that make it of interest to research workers in this field. 
Admittedly, the report was limited by the fact that catalogues were the main 
source of data. Within this limit, the research seems reasonably complete. 

Haroip G. SHANE 


& Cuavez, Esrerania D. An Easy Way to Spanish Fluency. South Pasa- 
oo California: P. D. and lone Perkins, distributors, 1943. xvi-+232 pp. 
It is indeed encouraging to witness the appearance of an elementary 
language textbook on the high-school level which has as its primary aim the 
development of ability to “think in the language.” Some heretofore un- 
appreciated teachers have long been fighting the traditional “translation- 
grammar” method on the college level. Recent startling results in classes of the 
Army Specialized Training Program have at last vindicated the claims of these 
progressive linguists. 

Unfortunately, the author in her preface has not indicated in detail her 
technique so highly praised in the jacket testimonials. We should doubtless 
profit from such an exposition of her method. To be taught effectively, this 
book requires a teacher fluent in the language, and thus it should be. More 
than a little confusing is the statement that “although this book is not a gram- 
mar textbook, it is based on the principles of Spanish grammar.” Our chief 
objection to the book is its incessant repetition of simple grammar, which, to 
its credit, is presented entirely in Spanish. The frequent English translation 
in parentheses of easy expressions (even cognates) is not conducive to “thinking 
in the language.” The lively conversations of Parts II and III are excellent. 
Those of Part I are artificial and naive in their excessive repetition of mono- 
syllabic exclamations. A step in the right direction, this book suffers most 
from compromises with “ grammar-translation” tradition. 


R. H. ArmitracGE 
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BarkER, Rocer G.; Kounin, Jacos S.; anD WriGuT, HERBERT F., editors. 
Child Behavior and Development: a Course of Representative Studies. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. viii++-652 pp. 

Child Behavior and Development is a compilation of thirty-four separate 
reports of outstanding research studies selected by a group of experts, and 
summarized for this book by the investigators who conducted the studies. 
An attempt has been made to include at least one study from each of a wide 
variety of different areas of research in child behavior and development. The 
aim has been to present different methods of research as well as different 
points of view. Included are some of the older, better-known studies of motor, 
language, intellectual, and social development, as well as some of the less well- 
known clinical studies of play, frustration, and regression, and even a study 
of the Hopi Indian child. 

While the authors state that the book is an experiment in presenting 
scientific material directly to the lay person, the terminology and style are 
such that considerable background in psychology would be necessary to find 
the book interesting or profitable. It would be valuable to teachers or graduate 
students in child development or child psychology, and it would be a useful 
reference book for advanced undergraduate students. It is disappointing to 
find the area of the emotions included to such a small extent, but, on the 
whole, the selection of areas and methods seems to be good. 

Winona L. Morcan 


OspornE, AcneEs E. The Relationship between Certain Psychological Tests 
and Shorthand Achievement. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1943. 58 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 873). 

About half the book is devoted to a review of previous studies in this 
field. These are brought together finally in two extensive tables which show 
criteria, validity of tests, kind of sample, number of cases, and bibliographical 
references. The author puts her finger on the difficulties which are so com- 
mon in validating aptitude tests, for example, securing an adequate criterion. 

In her own experiment, she used 139 subjects from high-school classes, 
and the following tests: intelligence, reading, clerical ability, spatial relations, 
and visual reception. As a criterion, she used a shorthand test devised by 
V. H. Carmichael. The reliabilities of all of these are fairly high. The use of 
the shorthand test as a criterion is defended by quoting the author of the test 
and also by internal consistency shown by the intercorrelation of the subtests. 
As far as that goes, the shorthand test is something of a work sample which 
has been used in many other instances as a legitimate criterion. The validities 
of the five tests against this criterion range from .38 to .07. The author is 
disturbed by the fact that visual perception correlates only .og with her 
criterion. This contradicts what many would consider should be a logical con- 
nection between perception of symbols and effectiveness of shorthand. Com- 
bining the tests, we have a multiple correlation of only .43, which is not 
much better than the intelligence test alone which correlates .38. This is 
not very encouraging. The reviewer makes the obvious suggestion that a 
more satisfactory result can probably be obtained by trying out a much larger 
number of tests and finding some with good validity and low intercorrelations. 

Harotp E. Burtr 
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Vickery, Wituiam E., anp Stewart, G. Core. Intercultural Education in 
American Schools: Proposed Objectives and Methods. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. xviiit+214 pp. 

This is the first of a series of teachers’ manuals and “‘resource” units on 
the “Problems of Race and Culture in American Education.” Events which 
are too recent to need particular mention have taught all of us that the prob- 
lems of race and culture are urgent in America. The simplest concept of 
democracy demands that we shall recognize the privileges of minorities which 
do not offend against the law, and shall respect the individual person and 
his civil rights, irrespective of race, color, creed, or culture. This book 
attempts to describe our present emotional state in these matters and 
offers programs and materials for classroom use in developing intercultural 
and interracial understanding and conciliation. Although the problems are 
“hot” and the subject one in regard to which it is difficult to be always clear 
and logical, this seems to be a wise and useful book. It was prepared under 
the auspices of the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education, New York 
City. The series, as announced, includes nine titles. ae 


Rue, E otse, compiler. Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades: 
First Supplement, Chicago: American Library Association, 1943. 197 pp- 
All who have used the original Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades will be glad to have this first supplement to help in their efforts to keep 
up to date. Herein, Miss Rue has indexed some 600 books, nearly all of which 
have been issued from 1940 to 1943. Thus, the use of the first volume is still 
necessary. 

The arrangement and general plan of the supplement follow that used 
in the first volume. The books included show the same careful selection. 
Subject headings are uniform, with such additions as changing times and 
terminology have made desirable. Grade levels are again indicated. One new 
feature, of particular interest to librarians, is the addition of Dewey Decimal 
class numbers for books indexed. Another feature for which thanks are due 
is the inclusion of notes on new editions. This is particularly helpful since 
children’s books often change their titles with change of edition and informa- 
tion about such changes is often difficult to obtain. 

All in all, this is a very welcome book, well up to the author’s usual high 
standard of workmanship. The whole series, now covering books for primary 
and intermediate grades, is excellent and fills a long-felt need. 

Rutu E. SEEGER 
+ ¢ Ff 


Honoring Professor Bode 
[Continued from page 124] 
a series of meetings held by the University’s Department of 
Education throughout the year and devoted to a consideration 
of a program of teachers’ education appropriate to our time. 
At the afternoon meeting, a paper by John Dewey written 
for the occasion will be read. A panel discussion will follow in 
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which H. H. Davis, H. B. Alberty, D. H. Eikenberry, and 
Laura Zirbes will participate. An address by Mr. Bode will 
conclude the afternoon program. At the evening session, Max 
Otto, of the University of Wisconsin, will present a paper and 
H. G. Hullfish, a colleague of Mr. Bode, will give an address. 
Friends and former students of Mr. Bode are invited. 


Service to Schools and Communities 

[Continued from page 136) 
the College has taken steps to develop further and systematize 
its off-campus service activities. A Co-ordinator of Field Ser- 
vice will devote a large part of his time to this work. 

Various types of field service are available. One of these is 
consultant service to schools and communities. It involves the 
assignment of one or more staff members to assist any school or 
community which requests it in dealing with a problem or group 
of problems in any one of a great many aspects of school work: 
curriculum revision, school health, pupil personnel, achievement 
testing, and so on. Another type of service is the short workshop 
or institute dealing intensively with a problem or group of 


problems in a period of from one to four days. A third is the - 


field-laboratory workshop in which members of a school staff 
with the assistance of one or more college staff members study a 
group of problems over a period of from one to three quarters. 

The College, through its Teaching Aids Laboratory, is 
prepared to supply assistance in the selection and use of 
motion-picture films and film strips, recordings, radio programs, 
pictures and maps, and other kinds of teaching aids. 

Most of the forms of service mentioned have to do 
with activities carried on primarily within the school. But 
schools should be concerned also with problems and activities 
which are community-wide in scope. They need to work with 
other community agencies in securing adequate facilities for 
recreation, health, and work experience, as well as formal 
education. Service is available also to schools and community 
agencies with respect to these activities of wider scope. 

The cost of such service (except fees for field-laboratory 
workshops) is limited to the actual expenses incurred by the 
College staff members. Without any cost, the Co-ordinator of 
Field Services will be glad to visit any community and discuss 
plans. A leaflet describing the kinds of service is available. 
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